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History of Maryland, 
(BY A GENTLEMAN OF BALTIMORE.) 


No. III. 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 117.) 

The clamours of the colonists from 
this long list of miseries which they 
had indured at length became so loud, 
that James gladly embraced the oppor- 
tunity which it offered of depriving 
the company of their patent, and a 
quo warranto issued against the com- 
pany which ended in the assumption 
of the government of the province 
wholly unto the royal heads—Ibid 62. 
The assemblies were now abolished 
and all power invested in the royal go- 
vernors. The government altho’ full 
as absolute now, as when it was in the 
hands of the company was not so fatal 
to the happiness and prosperity of the 
colony. Stability and permanency, 
which was so much wanting under the 
administration of the company, was 
now in some degree given to the views 
and principles of government, and the 
effect of this was soon visible in the 
progress of the colony. 

Notwithstanding all those difficul- 
ties and obstructions Virginia gradual- 
ly increased in population and im- 

I 


| provement. Inspite of the mistaken 
and chimerical views of the original 
: projectors of the colony—of the tumult, 
‘faction, discord and anarchy, which 
‘prevailed among the emigrants—of 
the rapacious oppression of the com- 
mercial association who laid the foun- 
dation of the colony—and of the arbi- 
trary and tyrannical exertions of the 
royal governors,such was the spirit 
of enterprise and adventure of those 
days, that the plantations of Virginia 
had scarcely extended themselves from 
James River to Potomac at the date 
of the settlement of Maryland. A 
similar period of unvaried misery, 
thro’ which scarce one solitary gleam 
of consolation penetrated to illumine 
the gloom, cannot perhaps be found 
in the history of man. In the short 
period of twenty five-years they had 
seen a succession of sixteen presidents 
and governors, most of whom had 
used their despotic power to the op- 
pression of the people—five of those 
years they labored the servants of the 
company without any share in the soil 
which they cultivated—thirteen years 
they were excluded from that solace 
of the cares and toils of life, an inter- 
course with the other sex—during a 
greater part of the same period a 
barbarous war existed between them 
and their savage neighbors, from 
which they were frequently in dan- 
ger of total extermination, frequently 
oppressed by famine and always tor- 
mented by their own turbulence and 
disorder and the oppressive tyranny 





of their government, there needs the 
addition of no circumstance, to give 
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to tucir story the darkest shade of hu- 
man misery. 

In turning our eyes northward from 
Virginia to New-England we shall 
have but little reason to congratulate 
their infancy on the pessession of 
greater happiness or desert. There 
after all the exertions of the company 
had failed to establish a colony, we 
shall unfold successive emigrations of 
religious zealots fleeing from perse- 
cution, gradually fill up the country 
with well cultivated farms and hand- 
some towns : and after being purged 
from the acrimonious spirit of puri- 
tanical fanaticism by a relentless per- 
secution excited among themsclves 
from their own intemperate zeal, ra- 
pidly growing up into the present 
beautiful and well ordered states of 
New-England. 

Under the second company or that 
composed of the western towns of 
England, an attempt was made to 
transport afew emigrants; but the 
vessel was captured by the Spaniards 
who looked with jealousy upon all who 
navigated the American seas—Ch. 
Po. Ar. 79. The vigor of chief jus- 
tice Popham however induced the 
company in the ensuing year to fit out 
two other vessels which safely arri- 
ving in America, the emigrants took 
possession of the country near the 
mouth of the river Sagadahock. 
Those miserable people after losing 
many of their company from the in- 
clemency of the ensuing winter and 


discouraged by hearing the death of 


Popham deserted a country in which 
they had enjoyed so little comfort and 
expected nothing but misery—tbid 
79, 80. The failure of this attempt 
and the discouraging picture drawn 
of the country by those people deterred 
for some time the company from ma- 
king any further attempts. In order 
however to strengthen themselves by 
the accession of more wealthy and 
powerful associates, they relinquished 
their present charter and after long 
solicitation and opposition by the south- 
ern Virginia company they obtained 











new patent—Ch. Po. Ar. 80. By 
this last grant the country between 
the fortieth and forty-eighth degrees of 
northern latitude was given to the 
company in absolute preperty and 
they were incorporated by the name 
of ‘ the council established at Ply- 
mouth for planting and governing 
the country called New-England.”— 
The powers of government were dis- 
posed of in the same manner as to the 
Virginia company. From the perse- 
verance with which this new patent 
was solicited it might be expected that 
some effectual step would immediate- 
ly have been taken to transport a col- 
ony. But we cannot discover that 
any effort was made to effect it. In 
the mean time persecution had driven 
from England a congregation of ob- 
scure Puritans who supported by reli- 
gious zeal overcame all those obsta- 
cles which had baffled the exertions of 
the company and enjoyed the honor of 
planting the first permanent settle- 
ment on the shores of New-England. 

The progress of the reformation +. 
England gradually produced a variety 
of different opinions on religious sub- 
jects ; and many of those in process 
of time became the distinguishing 
characteristics of the various sects of 
christians which sprung up from the 
ashes of the Catholic church. Whilst 
the prevailing opinion made but a 
slight departure from the tenets, cere- 
monies and government of that an- 
cient church, there were many who 
rejected not only many of their arti- 
cles of faith, but the whole of the sa- 
cerdotal garments and every form and 
ceremony of their worship. Thetran- 
scient and imperfect victory which 
had been obtained over the Catholics 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and his 
successor were severely revenged un- 
der the bigotted and bloody reign of 
Mary. Many of the reformers seal- 
ed the sincerity of their faith with 
their blood and many flying to the 
continent preferred banishment to 
the sacrifice of their religious tenets, 
The intercourse which they then 
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cultivated with Calvin and his disci- 
ples gave additional favor to their 
zeal, andon the accession of Eliza- 
beth they hastened back toe England 
under the pleasing hope of enjoying 
in peace their religious forms and ce- 
remonies. But as, in those days at 
least, it never found, that the pre- 
dominating sect of christians could 
tolerate a new conformity of religious 
sentiments or worship, the ecclesiasti- 
cal regulations of Elizabeth required 
the same compliance with the forms 
of the established church, as had been 
previously required by the Catholic 
church. The dissenters thought it 
extremely hard that they should be 
subjected to persecution by a sister 
sect of reformers with whom they had 
shared the dangers and glory of re- 
sisting the papal power. Animated 
with considerabie asperity before, this 
disappointment gave additional acri- 
mony to their humor. But the re- 
striction under which Elizabeth and 
her successors laid them, without be- 
ing sufficiently severe to compel con- 
formity was yet abundantly rigid to 
enliven and perpetuate their zeal—to 
give them plausible pretexts to com- 
plain of tyranny, oppression and per- 
secution and consequently to procure 
them numerous proselytes. The rest- 
less discontent, which is forever pro- 
duced by religious restraint, began in 
the reign of James I. to make the Pu- 
ritans look abroad for an asylum, in 
which, without interruption, they 
might indulge their enthusiasm. No 
country seemed to offer them so secure 
a refuge as America ; and an accident 
directed the emigrations of this singu- 
lar people to New-England. 

A company of Puritans known by 
the name of Brownists from their 
leader who had removed from Yar- 
mouth to Holland under a Mr. Rob- 
inson their minister to obtain that re- 
ligious freedom which was denied them 
in England, applied to the Virginia 
company for a grant of land within 
the limits of their patent, and after 





some delay obtained it—Ch. Po. Ar. 





86. They hastened their preparations 
and after a voyage of three months 
fell in with the American coast con- 
siderably farther north than they in- 
tended and beyond the limits of Vir- 
ginia. But the season was too far 
advanced forthem to continue at sea 
any longer. After examining the ad- 


jacent coast fora proper place to form 


a settlement, they debarked and laid 
the foundation of New-Plymouth, the 
first permanent town of New-Eng- 
land—lIbid 86. This small company 
thus accidently thrown on the coast 
of New-England was the van of that 
troop of Puritans, who, taught by their 
example to prefer the difficulties of 
peopling a wild and savage wilderness 
with religious freedom, to all the com- 
forts and blessings of their native 
land without it, followed them in 
crouds, 

The cares of providing for their sus- 
tenance and defence against the se- 
verity of the climate gave them for 
some time ample occupation. But 
even after those objects were accom- 
plished, altho’ they appear neither to 
have been disturbed. by oppression 
from the government nor turbulence 
amongst their members, they made a 
fatal mistake in adopting, after the 
example of Virginia a community of 
goods and labor. This impolitic step, 
altho’ from the better habits of the 
people, it produced not the same dis- 
asters, which flowed from it in Vir- 
ginia, stinted their growth and after 
confining them to a long obscurity, 
finally annihilated theirindependence 
and subjected them to dexterous in- 
trigues and superior fortune of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

But notwithstanding the example 
of the colony of New-Plymouth after- 
wards produced such an effect in 
embarking to America so considera- 
ble a number of Puritans, several years 
elapsed before it saw a neighboring 
colony of Englishmen on the shores 
of New-England. .There, a small 
company urged by the prevailing spi- 
rit of the times, to seek in the woods 
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of America for that religious freedom 
which was denied them in England, 
settled themselves under the conduct 
of Conant on that part of the coast 
which afterwards acquired the name 
of Salem—Ch. Po. Ar. 135. Dis- 
couraged however from the customa- 
ry difficulties which all their prede- | 
cessors had encountered on their arri- | 
val in America, they were about de- | 
serting the country when the scason- | 
able encouragement of White, a min- |) 
ister in Dorchester, reanimated their | 
courage and induced them to persevere. | 
This gentleman who had _project-| 
edan asylum for the silenced noncon- | 
forming clergymen, engaged Sir Hen- 
ry Rosewell and others in his scheme | 
and upon application to the Plymouth | 
company obtained a grant of all that | 
country between Merrymack and: 
Charles River with various powers 
and privileges—I!bid 156. This grant 
was followed by an emigration under | 
the command of Endicot, a man of the | 
deepest enthusiasm, which arriving | 
safely joined Conant’s company and | 
laid the foundation of Salem. But) 
the grantees not having sufficient 
wealth and influence to give vigour 
and dispatch to their pursuits induced | 
a number of wealthy and influential | 
characters to join them, and they then | 
obtained that charter under which} 
Massachusetts existed till the revolu- | 
tion in England. By this charter! 
the legislative power was vested in a} 
Governor, deputy assistants and all | 


| 


the freemen in person—the execu- | 
| 


tive power was entrusted to the Go- 


a positive covenant to permit them to 
establish such regulations in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters as they should think proper, 
and we shall soon discover that they did 
establish a persecution more severe and 


, intolerable than that from which, with so 
| much clamour against its injustice, they 


sought an asylum in America. 

From this moment we shall perceive 
the fervid zeal of the Puritans accom- 
lishing with apparent ease what had 
Eas baffled all exertions. Under 
a government as injudiciously framed as 
that which had been given to any of the 
colonies, we shall behold that enthusias- 
tic spirit which stimulated their religious 
sentiments communicating a vigour to 
their conduct in all their concerns, enab- 
ling them by the most subtle activity to 
evade all the attempts of the government 
of ingland to coutroul them and increas- 
ing in population, agriculture, and com- 
merce beyond all former example. 

The acquisition of so many persons of 
rank and influence enabled them to fit out 
a fleet, which, leaving the Isle of Wight, 
after a prosperous voyage of little more 
than a month, arrived at Cape Aun with 
two hundred emigrants on board. If 
people actuated by the spirit which 
prompted them could be discouraged, 
they would have had ample reason for 
despondence when they found Salem to 
consist of but eight miserable hovels, and 
one hundred people who had as yet been 
unable to previde themselves with food. 
But fresh difficulties only served to add 
fresh vigor to their perseverance. Of the 
company just arrived, one hundred dis- 
liking the situation of Salem, removed 
further into the country, and laid the 
foundation of Charlestown. Scarcely can 
we suppose that they had erected shelter 





vernor, deputy, and eighteen assis- 
tants. The chief commander and other 
magistrates within the province were 
intrusted with absolute power to pun- 
ish or pardon, and to rule the emi- 
grants going thither according to the 
Jaws established by the corporation. 
From the religious zeal of the persons 
to whom this patent was made we 
might have expected to have seen 
some provision upon that subject. 

The dexterous policy of the emigrants 


to protect themselves from the weather 
before they began to make inquiry into 
the religious concerns of their neighbors 
at New-Plymouth, and immediately turn- 
ing their attention at home established a 
church according to their own notions of 
religion. In all this there is nothing to 
be observed but a laudable zeal for the 
promotion of what they conceived to be 
the genuine principles of christianity. 
But where shall we find a justification 
for their conduct when they refused to 
permit a part of the emigrants to exercise 








however made their silence equivalent to 


the same right. ‘There were a number 
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ef them who were for retaining the liturgy | 


and establishing a church upon similar ; 


rinciples of worship with the church of 
Bngland. Endicot the Governor, sum- 
moned them before him and upon the 
stale pretest of attempting to excite dis- 
turbances amongst the people he expell- 
ed two of their chiels and sent them to 
England. 

A ‘vothold having now been obtained 
in New-England, the Puritans began to 
view it as their only asylum from perse- 
cution. A considerable number of that 
sect of rank and influence accordingly 
determined to remove thither; but as 
they were unwilling to be subjected to 
the controul ofa corporation who was not 
effected by the laws which it enacted, and 
who indeed were too remote to legislate 
for the country with propriety, they made 
application to the company to have the 
patent and government transfered to the 
colony. This measure tho’ somewhat 
questionable, the company was induced 
to accede to, from the ubis of reim- 
bursing themselves the considerable ex- 
penditures which they had already dis- 
bursed upon the colony. In the ensuing 
year seventeen vessels sailed from South- 
ampton, carrying fifteen hundred emi- 
grants, with the officers of the colony and 
the patent. On their arrival at Salem 
many of them, joined the Charlestown 
settlement, and others proceeding to the 
bottom of the bay laid the foundation of 
Boston. An emigration so considerable 
was unable to provide themselves with a 
sufficiency of wholesome food or houses 
to protect them from the inhospitality of 
the climate, and before Christmas two 
hundred of their number had died, hbe- 
sides one hundred whose zeal cooling 
under such difficulties, returned to Eng- 
Jand by the vessels which had brought 
them out. This however was the last time 
that emigrants to New-England were 
exposed to su‘fer the same difliculties ; 
for the attention which was given to agri- 
culture in the ensuing season, produced 
abundant food for those who followed. 
Altho’ the settlers of New-England seem 
to have been equally unjust with the Vir- 
ginians in taking possession of the coun- 
try without the consent of the aborigines, 
they were more prudent and dexterous 
in avoiding their hostility, and they suc- 
cessfully continued to lull them into 


) 





eace by treaties or intimidate them by 
orce, until they had sufficient power and 
leisure either to extirpate or expell them 
totally from their neighborhood. 

To pursue the ultimate end and effect 
of those measures which were immedi- 
ately adopted by Massachusetts, and of 
the spirit by which she was animated, 
would lead us beyond our limits. It wiil 
be sufficient to observe that, the germ 
of persecution, which had but just dis- 
covered itself, in a few years grew up in- 
to a mighty tree, whose wide extended 
branches over shadowed the land with the 
baleful gloom of superstition, persecution 
and tyranny. Amongst other intolerant 
and severe laws, it was ordained that no 
person should become a freeman without 


| becoming a church member, and none but 


freemen should be entitled to vote at 
elections, or act as magistrates er jury- 
men. Catholics, Quakers and Episcopa- 
lians, and even the slightest shade of 
difference in opmion upon their specula- 
tive tenets, among members of their own 
church became the objects of a relentless 
persecution, which could only be appeas- 


' ed by the extirpation of the heretic or the 


heresy. For a time every business and 


| every pursuit seemed to have yielded to 


the unhappy infatuation of religious zeal, 
and after smothering every dissenting 
whisper on religious matters, they turn- 
ed with redoubled ardor to the persecu- 
tion of witchcraft. Their minds were 
too much heated by the fanatic rhapso- 
dies into which their religious fervour 
had hurried them, to be easily brought 
down to the ordinary temperature of the 
human soul—and when they had obtain- 
ed a complete victery over the mortal 
enemies of their church and religion, 
their distempered imaginations conjured 
up the magical enemies of evil spirits and 
witches. ‘This subject being still less 
susceptible of rational discussion than 
their metaphysical and visionary specu- 
lations on religion, of course excited a 
more ardent spirit as well as a more ca- 
pricious and unreasonable persecution. 
in fine, accusers multiplied so fast that 
some person of almost every family la- 
bored under the suspicion of witchcraft. 
In the course of one year many unhap- 
py wretches had expiated by their death 
this imaginary crime, and a much more 
numerous list crouded the prisons under 
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the same charge. 
every one was subjected by this horrible | 
infatuation, at length opened the eyes of 
all. The zeal of the magistrates began 
to relax in the prosecution and punish- 
ment of the accused, informers were 
gradually discouraged, and at length the 
minds of the people were liberated from 
this magical delusion. But they had al- 
ready proceeded too far for the glory of 
New-England, and a stain had ered 
been impressed upon her history, which 
will never be effaced. The feverish ef- 
fervescence of the people of New-Eng- 
land, evaporating in those mad pranks, 
left them still with sufficient zeal, to sup- 
port with proper spirit and ardor their 
religious institutions, and with sufficient 
activity, enterprise and economy, to re- 
gulate their temporal concerns with the 
most prosperous success. Ina few years 
after the settlement of Maryland, twenty 
thousand people had emigrated to New- 
England, fifty towns and villages had 
been built, thirty churches and minister’s 
houses erected, their plantations improv- 
ed to a very high degree, and the enter- 
prising activity of seamen had already 
visited many parts of the globe. 


—— 

FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Description of the plague in Malia, in 
1813, by M. Young. 

Having been in Malta in the year 1815, 
during the prevalence of the Plague in 
that island, and having seen no descrip- 
tion of its ravages since my arrival in this 
country, Iam induced to give a brief ac- 
count of its appearance, progress and ter- 
mination. 

About the beginning of May, a rumor 
was propagated that the plague had made 
its appearance in the city of La-Valette, 
the capital of Malta. This report was 
treated with ridicule by the Maltese fa- 
culty, and with merriment by the popu- 
lace. However, in a few days, symp- 
toms of sickness exhibited themselves in 
the house of a person who had recently 
received some leather from the Levant. 
This man’s child was taken ill, and died 
suddenly. His wife shared the same 
fate : and, after having been carried to 
the quarantine hospital, or lazaretto, he, 
too, fella sacrifice to the unknown dis- 





The danger to which | 


The diselation of this family created 
for some time an alarm, till all at once 
| the pestilence burst forth in various parts 
of the town, and 
Suspended pleasure in the dread of pain, 
With desolation urged his woeful rergn ! 
Amusements ceased—places of public 
worship were shut up—for it was confi- 
dently asserted, that infected persons 
having gone thither, communicated the 
evil to the multitude, and thereby con- 
duced to its general diffusion. ‘The unu- 
sual heat of the sun at this time, joined 
to the want of sea breezes. rendered La- 
Valette so intolerably disagreeable, that 
many of the hizher orders suddenly de- 
parted into the interior of the island : but 
notwithstanding atl their precautions, 
they carried the plague along with them. 
In the early stages of its progress, the 
victims of this disease lingered about a 
week before they expired; but now it 
became so virulent, that a man fell life- 
less in the street! People observed him 
stagger, reel round, and sink in convul- 
sions, but none would venture near him 
—life was dear to all—and there was no 
power to compel them. Persuasion was 
used in vain ; for it was immediately re- 
torted—go yourself! One might as well 
ask them to rouse a lion from his slumber, 
as to bear the victim to his grave. 

Prohibitory orders were now issued, 
commanding all persons from appearing 
in the streets, with the exception of those 
who had passports from the governor, or 
the board of health. ‘The consequence 
of this necessary precaution seemed to 
be, that the disease abated considerably, 
and very nearly ceased to exist. - But 
while the rigor of quarantine was relax- 
ing, and the intercourse of business re- 
newing, the plague suddenly reappeared. 
—This was owing to the reprehensible 
avarice of merciless individuals, who had 
been employed to burn the furniture, 
clothes, &c. belonging to the affected 
houses, but who, instead of effectually 
performing their duty, had secreted some 
articles of value, and some wearing appa- 
rel, which they now sold to needy peo- 
ple, who, ignorant of the consequence, 
strutted in the splendid garb of pesti- 
lence to a nameless grave ! 

The plague now raged with accumu- 
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insufficient to contain one half the sick, 

who were daily crouding in, temporary 

hospitals were, at a very great expense, 

erected outside of the town. Indeed, no 

expense was spared to overcome the evil. 

But the manifest incapacity of the native 

doctors, or rather quacks, was worthy of 
their cowardice. ‘They were wofully de- 

ficient in anatomy, and never had any 

idea of symptom, cause or effect. Their 
knowledge extended no farther than 

common-place medicine—and herbs— 
to the use and application of which old 

women in all countries have equal pre- 
tensions. ‘These unfeeling quacks could 

never be prevailed on to approach within 

three yards of any patient whom they vi- 
sited. They carried an opera glass, with 
which they examined the diseased per- 
son in a hurried manner, being always 
ready te make their escape if any person 
approached near enough to touch them. 
It is but justice to except from this char- 
acter of the Maltese faculty one gentle- 
man, who, having travelled on the conti- 
nent of Furope, had made himself master 
of the various branches of his profession ; 
but I am sorry to add, that he fell a sa- 
crifice to his humanity, in the behalf of 
his countrymen. 

About the middle of summer the plague 
became so deadly, that the number of its 
victims increased to an alarming degree 
—from fifty to seventy-five daily—the 
number falling sick was equal—indeed 
greater. Such was the printed report of 
the board of health :—but the real extent 
of the calamity was not known ; for peo- 
ple had such dreadful apprehensions of 
the plague-hospitals, whither eve per- 
son was carried along with the sick from 
the infected houses, that they actually 
denied the existence of the disease in 
their families, and buried its victims in 
the house or garden. These were horri- 
ble moments! Other miseries of man- 
kind bear no parallel to calamities of the 
plague. ‘The sympathy which relatives 
feel for the wounded and dying in battle, 
is but the shadow of that heart-rending af- 
fliction inspired by the ravages of pesti- 
lence. In the first the scene is far re- 
moved ; and were it even present to the 
view, the comparison fades. Cunceive 
in the same house of the beholder, the 
sickening and the dying ; to help is dread- 


like the ship-wrecked mariner trying to 
rescue his drowning companion, an 
sinking with him into the same obvious 
grave ! 

Indeed the better feelings of the heart 
— by this appalling evil, 
which 


Subdued the proud—the humble heart distrest ; 


and the natives who ventured to remove 
the sick and the dead shared their fate in 
such numbers, that great apprehensions 
were entertained, less in a short time 
none would be found to perform this me- 
lancholy office—but 

Grecians came—a death-determined band, 

Hellin their face—and horror in their hand 


Clad in oiled leather, these daring and 
ferocious Greeks volunteered their ser- 
vices effectually ; but their number was 
so small, that recourse was had to the 
— of war for assistance. With a 
andsome reward, and the promise of 
gaining their liberty at the expiration ox 
the plague, the French and the Italian 
prisoners swept the streets, cleared and 
white-washed the infected houses, burn- 
ing their furniture, &c. till we saw 
Nights red with ruin—lightning in the morn. 


They did not all escape the evil: but £ 
have seen some of them, when duty led 
them near the prison where their friends 
were confined, climb up to the chimney 
top of the infected house, and, being 

Free from plague, in danger’s dread employ, 

Wave te their friends in openness of joy ! 

The ignorance of the native faculty was 
now assisted by the arrival of reputed 
plague-doctors from Smyrna. ‘These 
strangers excited great interest, and 
treated the malady with unbecoming con- 
tempt. They related the vehemence of 
pestilence in their country, where it was 
nothing unusual, when the morning arose, 
to find from one to three or four hundred 
persons in the streets and fields, stretch- 
ed in the dewy air of death!—That the 
promptitude of the people was commcen- 
surate with the evil! for wherever a 
— was found, two men unbound their 
sashes, rolled them round the head and 
feet of the body, and hurried it to the 
grave. Tlowever, they seemed to have 
left their knowledge at home ; for tho” 
their indifference was astonishing, and 





ful! and to refuse is unnatural! It is 


their intrepidity most praise-worthy— 


iam 
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entering into the vilest and most forbid- 
ding places—han‘ling the sick, the dy- 
ing, and the dead—the nature of this dis- 
ease completely baffled their exertions, 
and defied their skill : 


Spread thro’ the isle its overwhelming gloom, 
-ind daily dug the nightly glutied tomb ! 


The casals or villages of Birchircarra, 
Zebbuge, and Curmi, suffered lamenta- 
bly ; the last most severe, on account of 
its moist situation. The work of death 
was familiar to all: and black covered 
vehicles, to which the number of victims 
made it necessary to have recourse, ren- 
dered the evil still more ghastly. In 
these vehicles the dead were huddled to- 
gether. 

«Ven, women, babes, promiscuous crowd the scene, 
Till morning chase their bearers from the green, 

Large pits had been previously scoop- 
ed out, and thither the dead were con- 
veyed at night, and tumbled in from 
these vehicles, in the same manner as in 
this country rubbush is thrown from carts. 
They fled the approach of morning, lest 
the frequency of their visits should fill 
the inhabitants with more alarming ap- 

rehensions. The silenceof day was not 
dreary than the dark parade of 
night. ‘The silence was now and then 
broken by the dismal cry of the * Dead /” 
as the unhallowed bier passed along the 
streets, proceeded and followed by 
guards. The misevies ofdisease contri- 
buted to bring on the horrors of famine! 
The island is very populous, and cannot 
support itself. Trade was at a stand— 
the bays were forsaken—and strangers, 
appearing off the harbor, on perceiving 
the yellow flag of quarantine, paused 
awhile, and raised our expectations only 
to depress our feelings more bitterly by 
their departure. 

Sicily is the parent granary of Malta, 
hut though the Sicilians had provisions on 
board their boats ready to come over, on 
hearing of the plague they absolutely re- 
fused to put to sea. The British com- 
modore in Syracuse was not to be trifled 
with in this manner, and left it to their 
choice, either to goto Malta, or to the 
bottom of thedeep. They preferred the 
former ; but on their arrival at home 
neither solicitation nor threat could in- 
duce their return. In this forlorn state, 
the Moors generously offered their ser- 


vices, and supplied the isie with provi 
sions, which were publicly distributed ; 
but the extreme insolence and brutality 
| of the creatures employed in that office, 
loften tended to make the hungry 
| loathe that food, which a moment before 
they craved to eat. 

In autumn the plague unexpectedly 
declined, and business began partly 
| to revive-—But every face betrayed a 
misgiving lest it should return as former 
ly. People felt as sailors do on the sud- 
den cessation of a storm, when the wind 
changes to the opposite point of the com- 
pass, only to blow with redoubled fury. 
Pheir conjecture was but too well found- 
ed. The plague returned a third time, 
from a more melancholy cause than form- 
erly: two men, who must have known 
themselves to be infected, sold bread in 
the streets—the poor starving inhabitants 
bought it and caught the infection, 
as described above. One of these 
scoundrets fell a victim to the disease, 
the other fled ; but his career was short— 
the quarantine guard shot him in his en- 
deavor toescape. This guard was com- 
ee of natives, who paraded the streets, 
iaving power to take up any person found 
; abroad without a passport. ‘The street 
of Pozzi was entirely depopulated with 
the exception of one solitary girl, who re- 





like one of those spirits that are supposed 
to haunt mortality in the stillness of the 
grave ! 

A thousand anecdotes might be related 
from what fell under my own observation 
but they are all so touchingly sad, that I 
must omit them to spare the tears of 
sympathy. 

Fancy may conjuce up a thousand hor- 
rors, but there is one scene which, when 
imagination keeps within the verge of 
probability, it will not be easy to surpass. 
About three hundred of the convalescent 
were conveyed toa temporary lazaretto, 
or ruinous building in the vicinity of fort 
Angelo: thither some were taken after- 
wards—but it was like touching gunpow- 
der with lightning—infection spread from 
the last, and such a scence ensued ‘as 
even imagination fears to trace” The 
catastrophe of the black-hole at Calcutta 
bears no comparison to this: there, it 
was suffocation—here, it was the blasting 


SSS 





breath of pestilence !—the living—the 





mained about the house of her misery . 
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dying—and the dead, in one putrescent 
grave! Curses, prayers, and delirium, 
mingled in one groan of horror, till the 
shuddering hand of death hushed the ago- 
nies of nature ! 


A singular calamity befel one of the 
holy brother!.ood :—his maid-servanthav- | 
ing gone to draw some water, did not re- 
turn: the priest felt uneasy at her long 
absence, and calling her in vain, went to 
the draw-well in quest of her—she was 
drowned! He laid hold of the rope with | 
the intention of helping her—and in that 
act was found, standing in the calm se- 
renity of death. 





The plague usually attacked the suf- 
ferer with giddiness and want of appe- 
tite—apathy ensued. An abscess form- 
ed under each arm-pit, and one on the 
groin. It wasthe practice to dissipate 
these ; and if that could be done, the pa- 
tient survived ; if not, the abscesses grew 
of a livid color,and suppurated. ‘Then 
was the critical moment—of life or dis- 
solution. 


The rains of December, and the cool 
breezes of January, dispelled the remains 
of the plague in La-Valette : but it exist- 
ed for some months longer in villages. 
The disease, which was supposed to have 
originated from putrid vegetables, and 
other matter, peculiarly affected the na- 
tives. There were only twelve deaths 
of British residents during its: existence 
in the island ; and these deaths were as- 
certained to have followed from other 
and indubitable causes. Cleanliness was 


used to enjoy the pleasure of beholding 
each other at a distance while 
Retracing long those walks with weary feet, 
They cursed the fate which warned them not to 
meet ! 
When the quarantine ceased, they hast- 
ened eagerly to learn the fate of their 
friends, in the same manner as sailors 
hurry below after battle, to see how many 
of their messmates have survived to share 
in the dream of glory! 
Before leaving Malta, I had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of standing on the 
ruins of the plague-hospital, which had 
been burnt to ashes—that place where 
so many hopes and fears had been hush- 
ed torest! It gave rise to dismal recol- 
lections ! 

May none of my readers ever behold 
the miseries of the plague, or endure the 
lingering tantalization of the quaran- 
tine! 





From the Virginia Patriot. 
ANTIQUARIAN. 
Mr. Editor, 

In the Virginia Patriot of the 1st inst. 
you notice under date of the 7th of July 
last, a Roman coin found in Tennessee ; 
and hence an erroneous conclusion might 
be drawn, that the Romans were in this 
country, and constructed the fortifica- 
tions throughout its western parts; as 
various in their forms, principles, and 
calculated effects as might be expected 
from gradations of civilized and savage 
science employed on the several de- 
fences. 

To the best of my recollection, (for my 





found to be the best preventative against 


documents are not at this moment ac- 


the power of the disease, the ravages of | cessable,) Ferdinand de Soto extended 


which were greater in the abodes of pov- 
erty and wretchedness. Every precau- 
tion was wisely taken by the former, and 


by the present governor. ‘The soldiers 


were every coe neey moistened 


with oil, which proceeded in constant 
exhalation from the heat of their bodies, 


| his expedition into that country in 1543, 

\ 4, of which there were two journals kept 

| in his army—one by a private dragoon, 
and the other of high standing in his own 

, suite militarie. 

\ The latter, on their return to Spain, 

| was presented to the Duke d’Alva ; and 


and thereby prevented the possibility of || I understand, when in Madridin 1796— 


the contagion affecting them. Tobacco | 
was profusely smoked, and burnt in the 


| 7, (thirty years after I had ranged some 
, of those countries) was still in preserva- 


dwellings of the inhabitants, who,during | tion there. Of the map of that expedi- 
the prolonged quarantine, felt very un- ; tion I have a copy ; but before I had ob- 
easy to resume business. They beguiled | tained that copy, or a knowledge of that 


their evenings by walking on the terra- 
- ces, the tops of the houses being all, or 


' map and its relative journals, I had com- 
| pleted a map of my own compiling, on a 


principally, flat. The friends and lovers jj arge scale : one of which I have no rea- 
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son yet to doubt, which satisfied my 
scrutinies, and which I have found cor- 
roborated by my personal investigation 
ef our country in part—and by an evi- 
dent and honorable coincidence in truths, 
agreeing with the results of my several 


inquiries. 

The Spanish government permitted, as 
I understood in Madrid, 15 copies only 
of this important and accurate journal to 
be printed for its own purpose—and one 
of these getting into the hands of the 
British Ministry, was permitted to reach 
the English language, on similar condi- 
tions and views. It was from one of 
these impressions, in the library of my 
friend, Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, of 
Philadelphia, that I made many conclu- 
sive comparisons, and derived much in- 
formation. 

Gen. de Soto landed in East Florida, 
and marched to the present Chickesaw 
country, then a fortified place, having 
emigrated from L’Escalia in consequence 
of cruelties and injustice practised a- 

inst them by Cortez, after they had 
fel d him by the reduction of Mexico 
and Montezuma. Notwithstanding, the 
aspect (and I believe the heart) of De 
Soto, wasso far above that of Cortez, 
that the Chickesaws permitted them to 
erect their fort, and stable their Cavalry 
in their empty barracks. In the course 
of that night, however, or shortly after, 
the soldiers found a pretext to quarrel 
with the natives, they fought bravely on 
both sides, but through treachery the 

lace was burnt, with the loss of many 
_ and horses. 

De Soto remained in possession, did all 
in his power to conciliate the Indians, 
and detached farther north, such troops 
as he could spare. The rest of them, no 
doubt under Indian guides which that 
great general could not have neglected 
to secure in his interest, made for the 
head of the Muscle Shoals, crossed the 
river, and fortified ten acres of ground 
on the north bank of the Tennesse, be- 
low the mouth of Chowahala, or Elk Riv- 
er, into which Salole or Squirrel River 
falls on the east. 

The centre line was left asa rear 
guard, and fortified themselves on the 
south bank of the Tennessee, below Pen- 
shee, and a river, till all was safe. 

The right division took the Creek war 


path, which leads from the Creek coun- 
try to the place where Nashville now 
stands—passing the head branches of 
Ella river, the upper forks of Duck river 
at the mouth of Rock-house river (where 
De Soto’s advance wintered) dropping 
their hogs (sequitiae signifying a hog) in 
the fine range of what still retains the 
appellation of the Soquitiae barrens, 
comprehending the heads of Duck river, 
Elk river, Crow, and Sequtehaé creeks, a 
district of a hundred miles square, where 
the Indians have told me, within these 
fifty years, many of the breed of hogs still 
l existed ; and [have seen many killed be- 

tween that place and the Appalachian 
mountains. 

There can certainly be nothing extra- 
ordinary, when we advert to the Romans 
having over-run Spain, or to the inter- 
course between Rome and the higher 
Spaniards which still daily exist, that a 
Spanish officer, on duty there, through 
the whole winter of 1544 should drop a 
Roman coin, in a work where he remain- 
ed on duty: but [ am more conclusive. [ 
have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
relic to have been conveyed thither by 
De Soto’s army. 

I have not a doubt that all the other 
precious relics belonged to his command. 

I have many reasons of being tolera- 
bly positive, that the Rock-house station 
on Duck river, was the farthest northern 
point of expedition. 

I am desirous to save my country from 
hasty conclusions and ignorant decis- 
ions. 

I know somewhat of Europe, person- 
ally much of Spain, but more of America. 

When the health and strength of a 
man advanced in years, and in a sick 
room, will permit, I shall endeavor to 
throw new lightson our more northera 
fortifications. 

l Soldier of 1775—yes, 1764. 











MONTICELLO. 


(From the M.S. Journal of a late Tour 
on the Continent.) 

We had returned from our excursion 
on the lake with something like a deter- 
mination, not the less sincere for its 
being less “loud than deep,” to louk 
for no more captures in water excur- 








sions;—but the evenings in this conntry 
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are so proverbially fine, that one easily 
forgets the rufflings of the day. ~The sun 
was going down as we ascended the hill 
to the Casa Cavaletia, and without the 
usual raptures on orange skies and per- 
fumed airs, the sight from the summit 
was most noble, various, and pictures- 
que. This is the land of colours, and 
the landscape was an immense panorama, 
tinged in the long sweeps of radiance, as 
if each was the division of a map. Lom- 
bardy lay before us on the left, an end- 
less expansion of the green of vineyard 
fruit gardens ; then came the true Ital- 
ian view of hills, touched with crimson 
lights, and in the intervals glimpses of 
three or four remote lakes, that look like 
sheets of sanguined steel. In front the 
sun was stooping in full glory upon Mi- 
lan, and the mite of the cathedral rose 
among heavy purple clouds, like a pil- 
Jar of gold ;—the Bolognese hills were 
the relief of this magnificent foreground, 
and | had the additional depth of be- 
ing loaded with what seemed a growing 
thunderstorm. ‘To all this nothing was 
wanting but a group of banditti, or a 
procession of pilgrims: and, as fortune 
would have it, we were suddenly called 
from our erial contemplations to Took up- 
on what migh thave been taken for ei- 
ther. Our guide, whom we sent to recon- 
noitre, soon returned, and told us that 
they were redeemed slaves from Algiers. 
They seemed a very ferocious troop ; we, 
however, were numerous enough not to 
feel much alarm, and waited for their 
coming, which was preluded by a gene- 
ral Viva for the Bravi Inglesi. They 
were about 40: some of them had been 
long in slavery, and bore the marks of an 
African sun iu their stained and wither- 
ed complexions. We soon grew excel- 
lent friends, and heard a multitude of 
stories of the attack under Lord Ex- 
mouth,—unmeasured praise of English 
gallantry, and some strong descriptions 
of the desperation of the Moors. and the 
slaughter within the walls. We were 
generous, as they called it ; and, before 
parting they gave a specimen of their 
gratitude-—They produced two women, 
whom, in defiance of all the laws of Al- 
giers and Mahommed, they had smug- 
gled away, in the general confusion of 
their departure, and we were honoured 
with adance. The sun was now setting, 


and we became impatient of lingering 

among the hills, and rather suspicious 

of night in such company. However, 

they insisted that they should be permit- 

ted the honour of exhibiting their finest 

specimen of African accomplishment. 

hey ranged themselves into two par- 

ties, with the exception of ten or twelve 

who did not consider themselves equal 

to the display. A few moments were 

enough for - to bind their sashes 

round their heads into some resemblance 

of a turban; their cloaks were flung scarf- 

ed round their shoulders, and we found 
ourselves in the presence of what might 
be easily mistaken for a band of travel- 
ling Moors. They had contrived to pre- 
serve some mandolines and a wild kind 
of horn in use among the shepherds on 
the borders of the desert. They found 
out a level spot on the hill side, and com- 
menced with a species of chorus and a 
confused dance. This soon ceased, and 
they divided. One of the females head- 
ed each party. We were standing be- 
low, and with our backs to the sun. The 
unemployed slaves were scattered round 
the edge of the circle, wrapped in their 
brown cloaks, that reached to the ground, 
and with their fixed dark faces and un- 
moving figures, like so many monuments 
of stone. The sun was now touching 
the horizon, and broad gleams of fiery 
light were struggling through the heavy 
clouds that were rolling downwards to 
the hill. In the midst of a sudden glare 
of rose-coloured and sanguine radiance, 
one of the women advanced from the 
centre of the dancers, who were grouped 
on the summit. She wasa tall and state- 
ly figure, and must have once been very 
handsome. A Greek and stern profile 
bold and rapidly-moving eye-brows, large 
eyes of the deepest black, a cheek of ar- 
tificial crimson, and a mouth of such 
dimpled sweetness as strangely contrast- 
ed with the haughty and tragic expres- 
sion of her general physiognomy. We 
afterwards learned that she was a Turk- 
ess who had been sent among the me- 
nials of the Haram for some act of vio- 
lence or revenge. She declaimed a solil- 
oquy of which we did not understand one 
word, for it was in Arabic. She fre- 
quently pointed to the Heavens, then 
cast her eyes round, paused, listened, 
then gazed upwards as if she saw some 
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descending wonder ; this closed with a 
prostration. A painter might have made 
a noble study of this subject, with the 
wild gesture and illumined figure, the 
scarlet shaw! that crowned her brow like 
a wreath of fire in the sun, and her coun- 
tenance alternately brightening and dark- 
ening as if with the spell within. She 
might have stood for a Cassandra. As 
she rose the two parties commenced 
singing in turn, and with the same style 
of gesture, turning from earth to Heaven. 
This singular pantomine was to repre- 
sent the transmission of Mahommed’s 
sword from the upper world ; and, wheth- 
er from the vengeance of their Moorish 
masters, or its intrinsic beauty, had been 
one of the tasks imposed on such of the 
slaves as exhibited any “ music in their 
souls ” to learn. ‘The chorus, heard at 
another time and place, might not have 
produced any very extravagant admira- 
tion, and its instrumental part was mis- 
erable ; but heard under all the circum- 
stances, even the chime of the mando- 
lines, and the sad and deep notes of the 
desert horn, breaking in among voices 
that in all their captivity were Italian, 
seemed, in that place of solicitude, and 
in the presence of the beings who had 
themselves undergone the “perils by 
fire, and flood, and chains of the Moor,”’ 
made up, as we all subsequently agreed, 
the most powerful effect that we had ev- 
er experienced from music. H~—. 





From the Virginia Patriot. 
EXECUTION—Pursuant to his sen- 


fence, Roperr Carron, alias Grp- 
son, yesterday suffered the punishment 
of DEATH, by hanging—for the mur- 
der of John Peatros, in July, 1817. The 
execution took place near the Peniten- 
tiary, and was attended by a greater 
number of persons than ever belore as- 
sembled on any occasion near this city. 
Every thing was conducted inthe most 
orderly manner, and the spectators seem- 
ed to feel the awfulness of the scene. 
The prisoner was taken from the pris- 
on about 11 o’clock, in a waggon, sitting 
on his coffin, attended by the Rev. 
Messrs. Courtney and Bryce, and guard- 
ed by a detachment of the City Guard. 
On arriving at the gallows, Mr. Bryce 














ger than it was against him. 


Sa 


addressed the spectators, and vas fol- 


‘lowed by Mr. Courtney, who also sung 
-and prayed, in which the — and 


some of the spectators joined : after which 


_the prisoner addressed himself to the 


crowd, at first in a feeble tone, but after- 
wards withconsideravie animation. The 


| amount of what he said is—that he was 


innocent of the crime for which he was 
about to suffer: that he had been a great 
sinner, but had never murdered any one, 
or wished to do it: that he had made 
his peace with God, and expected to die 
happy, and be saved by faith in Christ: 
that he hoped the day of his death might 
long be cate se by many sinners 
present as the day on which they should 
set out to seek the Lord, which he strong- 
ly recommended to them to do: that he 
was not justly condemned: that there 
was no positive proof against him, and 
that he ought not to have been condemn- 
ed on circumstantial evidence: that had 
he been a rich man, and given $1,900 to 
lawyers they would have cleared him, as 
they had several persons near here; 
against some of whom positive evidence 
had been adduced ; and in particular al- 
luded to the case of King, &c. At about 
20 minutes past 2, the rope was fastened 
to the gallows, the prisoner standing up 
erect; he then shook hands with the 
sheriff and assistant—bid all farewell— 
the handkerchief was drawn over his face 
—for a few moments he stood erect, 
motionless, and appeared to be in deep 
meditation, then seeming to lose his 
strength, fell forward as tho’ he fainted 
—the waggon was driven from under hin, 
and he died without a struggle. 

Robert Carlton was born in King and 
Queen county, Virginia, in 1796, was by 
profession a bricklayer, and was in the 
S6th regt. U.S. infantry during the lat- 
ter part of the late war; after which he 
served one year in the Virginia peniten- 
tiary, for stealing a shawl. 

Since his condemnation, he has given 
an interesting history of his life, which 
is now in press. 

Notwithstanding the protestations he 
made of his innocence, we must continue 
to believe Robert Carlton guilty of the 
murder for which he has suffered. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence could not be stron- 
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(ron THE JOURNAL.) 
POPULARITY. 


Tur question why popularity is so 
much to be desired, a question propound- 
ed by a correspondent, is easily answer- 
ed. But in the first place, what is pop- 
ularity ? It surely is not that contempti- 
ble system of newspaper puffing, that has 
been so often cailed by that name.—This 
is an artificial fungus, a mushroon—a 
toad-stool popularity that grows in any 
soil under the influence of any sun. This 
in fact is not the genuine plant whose 
amaranthine fragrance is only rivalled 
by the splendor of its foliage, that popu- 
larity shuns and shrinks from public no- 
tice—it is timid, coy, and reluctant in 
its advances always prone to retire and 
trembles with apprehension in the midst 
of its panegyric,—it is a popularity that 
can only be thrown trom its retirement 
into notice by the press of some uncom- 
mon incident, it is a lustre that resem- 
bles the violet which hides her coy beau- 
ties beneath a broad umbrella of foliage 
which when thrown aside by the rude and 
impertinent breath of a zephyr displays 
her blushing and timid countenance to 
the gaze of the sun. Com. Hull is a 
standing evidence of the justice of these 
remarks. On ordinary occasions his he- 

roic qualities are hid by the mantling 
blush of modesty. But in the hour of 
danger and alarm, these crimson clouds 
disappear, the hero emerges and is dis- 
played in his proper character, lumi- 
nous and complete. Why is popularity 
so desirable! With an high minded man, 


with one who is desirous of performing | 


his duty—because it is his duty, even 
popularity is not desirable for its own 
sake. Burke says some where, that “in 
the midst of the full hunt of obloquy that 
had always pursued him with a full cry 
through life he had at one season, ac- 


quired a very considerable portion of 


public confidence : of this, said that vet- 
eran he did not boast, sensible as he was 
of the precarious nature of the tenure ; 
but that as a feeble instrument in a migh- 


ty hand, he rendered his country impor- 
tant service—that he endeavoured to turn 
his own shortlived popularity into a per- 
manent benefit for his country.”? ‘This 
is the reason why popularity is with the 


example, he can lead his army with con- 
fidence to battle—his soldiers behold the 
angel of victory, hovering over his head 
and preceeding his march te the field of 
death. Such was the sensation produc- 
ed by the presence of Washington durin 
one of our revolutionary battles. Anol 
soldier of the revolution related the fol- 
lowing anecdote. The commander-in- 
chief had sent one division of his arm 
to attack the British and to retreat rapid- 
ly over a bridge where he remained sta- 
tioned with the main body to give them 
battle. He said that while in the act of 
retreating from the enemy over the 
bridge, he accidentally brushed the foot 
of the commander-in-chief while seated 
on his horse and directing the move- 
ments of the retreating party. I knew 
from that moment said the venerable 
soldier that no danger awaited me. I 
was confident that I was safe for I had 
touched the foot of Washington. This 
principle, ridiculous as it may appear 
when coldly considered in the abstract, is 
founded in human nature. In the hour 
of danger we cling to every thing for as- 
surance and hope. Thus when a man 
high in health, and who had never turned 
his attention to the eternal world, was 
suddenly hurled into his grave, by that 
horrible pestilence denominated the yel- 
low-fever, he cried with a voice and with 
a countenance of agony for assistance and 
died while convulsively grasping the bed- 
ost. Popularity is ph sor in a legis- 
ator, because his high character imparts 
a tone ofenergy to the Jaws that he en- 
acts, because he is believed to be sincere 
in the vote which he gives. If the object 
of such popularity be a minister of the 
gospel, the same remarks may be made 
—he furnishes both precept and example, 
and his flock listen with more reverence 
to the admonitions of his lips. These 
observations might still further be ex- 
tended and applied to the various ranks 
and denominations of our fellow-citizens, 
and it might be shewn that the true use 
of a, is only in the language of 
Burke, to do our country important ser- 
vice; but we trust enough has been said 
already to answer the inquiries made by 
our correspondent. We hope that those 
of our countrymen who have rendered 
themselves popular may consider its true 





real patriot desirable at all—if the sub- 
ject of such popularity is a warrior for 


meaning. 
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From an English Paper. 


CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 


On Tuesday last a most astonishin 
and unusual circumstance was ienal 
by several hundred of spectators. At 
Texte, near Penzance, a swarm of bees 
suddenly alighted on a boy’s head, and 
remained a considerable time. ‘the boy 
almost terrified to death, was required 
to smoke tobacco, to preserve himself 
from being injured. In the mean time a 
hive was procured, and held over his 
head for some time ; when by degrees all 
entered it, without inflicting the oer in- 
jury on the boy. 


A few days agoa swarm of bees the 
roperty of W. R. Baillie, of Graveabby 
Mills, near Belfast, came off from their 
parent hive, and were by the usual 
means, put into a straw bee cap. with 
which they seemed at first to be perfectly 
contented, and in which they had actual- 
ly commenced the formation of combs. 
But soon after alarm was given that the 
bees had deserted the cap and were fly- 
ing towards Mr. Montgomery’s at Rose- 
mont. Several of Mr. Baillie’s laborers 
who happened to be at dinner at the time, 
pursued immediately, the bees, however, 
gained rapidly from them, and at last 
got out of sight. But it is supposed, not 
finding a convenient resting place, they 
wheeled round, and in their return met 
those who still continued the pursuit, 
when strange to tell, they settled down 
upon one of the men, vs | actually col- 
lected in a regular swarm upon his thighs 
and lower part of his body! It may 
easily be conceived that the poor fellow 
(who from the heat of the weather, had 
thrown off most of his clothes,) was not a 
little alarmed and incommoded by this 
unexpected compliment; however, his 
uneasiness was much increased when 
they began to creep up towards his face, 
where they finally settled, and complete- 
ly covered his eyes, mouth and ears: but 
what was most extraordinary, several of 
the insects crept into his nostrils, and it 
was in this instance only, when unable to 
bear the irritation, he put up his hand to 
push them from his nostrils that he suf- 
fered from their stings. Though every 
exertion was used to free the man from 
his troublesome companions, it was more 











than an hour before he could be entirely 
free from them; they were at last got 
into a bee cap, and are now at work in 
Mr. Baillie’s garden. 





Summary. 


The public papers do not indeed pre- 
sent us with any intelligence calculi.ted 
to astonish; but they afford undoubted 
proofs that we have occasion to be thank- 
ful to the God of the harvest: our honest 
farmers are now reaping the reward of 
their industry and they are enabled to 
look without alarm on the terrors of the 
approaching winter. No blight, no fam- 
ine has destroyed the crop, and our barns 
and granaries are loaded with nature’s 
munificence. Abroad the spectacle is 
no less consoling : our amicable relations 
will, it is believed, be preserved with all 
the powers on the continent. A rumor 
has reached us that Spain has consented 
to a cession of the Floridas, which, if 


true, will prevent all future jealousies in 


our intercourse with the Spaniards. It 
is certainly clear, that the Floridas could 
be holden by no European power, but for 
a age hostile to the welfare of the U. 
States, and in the hands of his Catholic 
Majesty, they could answer no other pur- 
pose, than to embroil him in a controversy 
with America. ‘The measures adopted 
by Gen. Jackson in his last campaign, do 
not appear to have produced that strong 
excitement in Europe, which had been so 
confidently predicted. Our last advices 
from Europe confirm us in the belief, that 
this matter will be amicably adjusted to 
the satisfaction of all parties. Spain 
would hardly venture a declaration of 
war against us, without the concurrence 
of the great powers on the continent, and 
these powers are too busy in recovering 
their resources and repairing the damages 
occasioned by the revolutionary tempests. 
It is not the interest of the allied 
powers to lei the whirlwind rage again. 
It seems that the British settlement at 
the mouth of the river Columbia, has 
been amicably surrendered to the United 
States ; a settlement which had occasion- 
ed serious uneasiness and which might at 
no distant day, have led to consequences 
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which every good man would deplore. 

These things are stated in our public 

papers, as matters of mere ordinary con- 

cern : namely, the surrender of the Flor- 

idas and the British settlement at the 

mouth of the Columbia river ; but let a 

man only examine the map of the coun- 

try! Where the waves of the mighty 

Pacific beat against the dark and desolate 

shores of this continent, we behold our 
adventurous countrymen, planting set- 
tlements already, unterrified by those 
frightful forms of savage nature, by which 
they are environed and surrounded. 
What will be the event of an Empire so 
large and so extensive—this has been a 
question that has recently occupied’ the 
attention of European politicians—they 
ask if it is possible that America can 
exist as one confederated republic, over 
a territory soextensive. To this it may 
be answered, that the constitution of the 
United States, possesses within itself the 
principle of its reformation—it is made 
to be adapied to the peculiar circumstan- 
ces under which the country may be 
placed, and it is therefore capable of be- 
ing modified to the state of the territory 
on which it operates. This principle is 
in our view of the question, peculiarly 
important and it appears to answer all the 
arguments in faver of a dissolution of the 
union, drawn from the inapplicability of 
the constitution, to the new state of the 
country. Parallels have indeed been 
drawn from Grecian and Roman antiqui- 
ty, to prove that the United States must 
endure the fate of those republics. If our 
neighbors house has been burnt to ashes, 
does that fact prove that ours must also 
experience a like conflagration? Logi- 
cians would call such an argument, a non 
sequitur. ‘Then we are told with great 
gravity, that similar causes must in all 
cases, produce similar effects. This 
rule calebiadhe true, when applied to 
physical nature, loses all its force when 
applied to moral agents. When history 
tells us that the Roman Empire was sub- 
verted, it only proves one fact ; namely, 
that the Roman Empire was subverted. 
What is meant in discussions of this kind 
by similar causes? Rome conquered and 
enslaved other nations, and finally tauzht 
those nations to conquer and enslave in 


their turn—she fell by her own arts and: 


deserved the destiny that she endured. 








How this precedent is brought to bear on 
a republic like our ewn, that has nothing 
to do with conquest or slavery, we con- 
fess ourselves at a loss to imagine. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(FoR THE JOURNAL.) 
LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


Observe, where yonder rose bush stands 
”Tis somewhat old and much decay’d 
Twas planted there by Henry’s hands 
When Mary was a little maid. 
This bush he cried I give to you 
It always was my favorite tree 
And prithee little Mary do 
Look on it and remember me. 


These words in Mary’s heart sunk deep 
And tho’ the cause she could not tell, 

She would not give her eyes te sleep 
Till that same bush was water’d well. 


With eyes impatient she beheld 
And chid fair Spring thy tardy power 
Till the first bud in triumph swell’d 
And burst into a lovely flower. 


She pluck’d it with an eager hand 
Shall I to Henry offer this— 

She said—not long she made a stand 
Her heart responsive whisper’d yes. 


And tho’ the bush hung very thick 

With flowers and tho’ the ground was strown 
Now ventur’d there a rose to pick 

*T was Henry’s plunder, his alone. 


And once a rose I saw him strip 
And give it to a fuir one by 
Resentment quiver’d Mary’s li 
Her pride but half suppress’d the sigh. 


Now joined in wedlocks holy right 

In mutual love and peace they dwell ; 
Yet still it gives their hearts delight 

This simple incident to tell. A. 


—a— 


The foundation for the following is 
that an old craxy woman has often 
been seen traversing the streets and 
carefully picking up every piece of 
paper that she could find—the rest 
is fancy merely. 

Poor Jenny wanders in the streets 
A form how piteous to behold, 


Unconscious she of summer heats, 
Unconscious of the winter cold. 


Alike to this poor thing forlorn 


The bitter laugh, the cruel jeer== 
The stern retorted glance of scorn 


Or pity’s unavailing tear. 
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With stedfast care she roams about 
The rabbish swept from door to door, 
Picks little scraps of paper out 
And seems to read them o’er and o’er. 
There this poor creature thou may’st see 
Her little scrap of paper take ; 
Look over it and smile with glee 
Then sigh as if her heart would break. 


Now ev’ry frantic brain like hers 

Is govern’d still by certain laws ; 
In every movement still recurs 

To its first great parental cause. 
Poor Jenny was not always so 

The time her neighbors know full well, 
When she to every balt would go 

Amongst the foremost Belles a Belle. 
Yes she has witness’d noise and route 

The mirth and splendor of a ball 
Has led her captive swains about 

And here she stands the wreck of all. 
Her fav’rite lover when at sea 

Wrote tender letters to his Jane, 
That it was she and only she 

‘That sooth’d the horrors of the main. 
A storm came on and now he sleeps 

On the cold billows of the main ; 
And wretched Jenny laughs and weeps, 

But laughs and weeps with crazy brain. 
And still on ev’ry paper scrap, 

Scribbled cr not ’tis still the same, 
She looks with eager eye—mayhap 


She still may find her lovers name. A. 


From an “English Paper. 
TRAFALGAR, 
By the late Lieut. Odoherty. 


Have you sailed on the breast of the deep 

When the winds had all silenced their breath, 

And the waters were hushed in as holy a sleep, 

And as calm, as the slumbers of death, 

When the vellow moon beaming on high, 

Shone tranquilly bright on the wave, 

And career’d thro’ the vast and impalpable sky, 

Till she found in the ocean a grave, 

And dying away by degrees on the sigl:', 

The waters were clad in the mantle of night ? 

*Twould impart a delight to thy soul, 

As I felt it imparted to mine, 

And the draught of affliction that blackened 
my bowl 

Grew briglit as the silvery brine. 

T¥ carelessly lay on the deck, 

And listened in silence to catch 

"the wonderful stories of battle or wreck 

"Phat were told by the men of the watch, 

Sad stories of demons most deadly told he, 

And of mermaids that rose from the depth of 
the sea. 

Strange visions my fancy had filled ; 

I was wet with the dews of the night, 

And | tho’t that the moon still continued to gild 

‘The wave with a silvery light. 

1 sunk by degrees into sleep, 

I thought of my friends who were far 

When a form seemed to glide o’er the face of 
the deep 

As bright as the evening star. 








Ne’er rose there a spirit more lovely and fuir, 

Yet I trembled to think that a spirit was there. 

Emerald green was her hair, 

Braided with gems of the sea, 

Iler arm, like a meteor, she waved in the air, 

And 1 knew that she beckoned to me, 

She glanc’d upon me with ler eyes 

How ineffably bright was their blaze : 

I shrunk and trembled with fear and surprise, 

Yet still I continued to gaze ; 

But enchantingly sweet was the smile of her lip, 

And [ followed the vision and sprang frum the 
ship. 

*Mid the waves of the ocean I fell, 

The dolphins were sporting around, 

And many a triton was turning the shell, 

And ecstatic and wild was the sound ; 

There were thousands of fathoms above, 

And thousands of fathoms below ; 

And we sunk to the caves where the sea lions 
rove, 

And the topaz and emerald glow, 

Wiiere the diamonds and sapphire eternally 
shed 

Their lustre around on the bones of the dead 

And well might the lustre be bright, 

For they shone on the limbs of the brave, 

Of those who had fought in the terrible fight, 

And were buried at last in the wave. 

In grottos of coral they slept, 

On white beds of pear! all around ; 

And near them forever the water snake crept, 

And the sea lion guarded the ground, 

While the dirge of the heroes by spirits was 


rung, 
And solemn and wild were the strains that they 


sung. 
DIRGE. 


Swect is the slumber of the mariners’ sleep— 
Their bones are laid in the caves of the deep, 
For over their heads the tempests sweep, 
That ne’er shall wake them more : 
They died when raved the bloody fight, 
And loud was the cannon’s roar ; 
rheir death was dark, their glory bright, 
And they sunk to rise no more. 
But the loud wind past 
When they breathed their last, 
And it carried their dying sigh 
In a winding sheet, 
With a shot at their feet, 
In coral caves they lie, 
In coral caves they lie. 
Or where the syren of the rocks, 
Lovely waves her sea-green locks, 
Where the deadly breakers foam, 
Found they an eternal home! 
Horrid and long were the struggles of death, 
Black was the night when they yielded their 
breath 
But on the ocean, all buoyant and bloated, 
The sport of the waters, their white bodies 
floated, 
For they were borne to coral caves, 
Distant far beneath the waves, 
And there on beds of pearls they sleep, 
And far over their heads the tempests sweep, 
That ne’er shall wake them more, 
That ne’er shall wake them more, 





